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sense. Soubies and Carette do not seem to have thought of consider- 
ing the Swiss system from the point of view of the second require- 
ment, and so they have dodged some very interesting questions, viz., 
the questions of the character of the Swiss Directory and of the 
distinction between it and a ministry. 

I refer to this weakness in the book with so much particularity 
because it reveals the character of the whole treatise. It is simply 
a compilation of the constitutional provisions and practices of the 
French Republic and a comparison of these with those of four other 
unimportant or less important states. In this the book has a certain 
value which must not be denied or ignored, but the reader must not 
expect to find political theory advanced in the slightest degree in the 
work, though the title would certainly justify such an expectation. 

John W. Burgess. 

Colonial Government. An introduction to the study of colonial 
institutions. By Paul S. Reinsch. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1902. — x, 386 pp. 

British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late Sir 
Henry Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a preface by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1902. — xxiii, 300 pp. 

Dix ann/es de politique coloniale. By J. Chailley-Bert. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — 171 pp. 

These books, written in three different countries, are all calculated 
to throw much light upon the most pressing of the problems confront- 
ing our national government at the present time, viz., the government 
of dependencies. Mr. Reinsch's book is professedly written with 
the purpose of reviewing " the modes of action and the institutions 
by which other nations have been for a long time attempting with 
varying results to solve similar problems." Mr. Reinsch believes 
it is " not safe to apply the precedents of American national devel- 
opment without careful selection " to the questions arising out of 
our recent territorial expansion. M. Chailley-Bert's work is largely 
devoted to exposing the mistakes committed by France in her recent 
colonial policy, while Sir Henry Jenkyns's book appears to have been 
written merely with the idea of giving a succinct and easily compre- 
hended description of the methods which Great Britain is now using 
for the government of her vast empire. 

Probably the last book, though the least interesting of the three 
under review, is the most valuable. For short as it is it contains 
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a practically complete and up-to-date account of British colonial 
government. In addition to Sir Henry Jenkyns's treatment of the 
subject indicated in the title, there are three appendices, in which 
are given the text of some important acts of Parliament relative to 
the British dependencies, such as the British North America Act of 
1867 and the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1805, examples of 
governors' commissions and instructions, reports on important points 
of colonial law, e.g., a Report on British Jurisdiction in Foreign 
States, by the late Mr. Hope Scott, Q.C., and an essay on the 
early constitutional history of the Australian colonies. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting portions of the book is the preface by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, the author of the standard book on the government 
of India. This preface has little to do, however, with the subject of 
the volume, but contains a most appreciative sketch of the life of Sir 
Henry Jenkyns, who for many years acted as parliamentary counsel. 
After reading this sketch one cannot fail to understand the reasons 
for the excellence in form of recent English legislation, or to regret 
that in this country we have not adopted somewhat the same methods 
for securing a result which becomes every day more and more to be 
desired. 

Mr. Reinsch's book is divided into three parts, viz., " Motives and 
Methods of Colonization " ; " Forms of Colonial Government " ; and 
" Institutions of Colonial Government." One cannot but regret that 
so much space — about one-fourth of the entire book — is devoted to 
the first part. For as the book does not profess to be more than an 
introduction to the study of colonial institutions, it would seem almost 
unnecessary to curtail the space devoted to the newer and more 
important phases of the colonial problem in order to thresh over 
again material which has already been subjected to so many thresh- 
ings. Nevertheless, Mr. Reinsch has given us an interesting, timely 
and suggestive book. It is not and does not claim to be a systematic 
treatise, but is rather a book which treats of the more important colo- 
nial problems, with running references to the ways in which different 
countries have solved or attempted to solve them. It is also a 
valuable book because of the extensive bibliographical references 
appended to each chapter. These, as well as the text, show that 
Mr. Reinsch has devoted a great deal of time and thought to his 
work, which is remarkably painstaking and accurate. Perhaps the 
form of the book is responsible for conveying to the reader in one or 
two cases false impressions as to existing institutions. Thus one gets 
the impression on page T37 that the form of colonial government 
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adopted by the Dutch in Java is a sort of protectorate, similar to 
that over the native states in India which have been permitted by 
the British to continue in existence. This of course is not the case. 
For apart from the Vorstenlande, as any one who has given any atten- 
tion to the subject knows, the system of government in Java is what 
Mr. Reinsch calls " direct administration," although much use is made 
by the Dutch of members of the former native princely families as 
civil servants. Again, what is said of the French colonies hardly 
gives the proper impression as to the influence of the French legisla- 
ture on the law in force there. In the majority of cases most of 
the French codes have been extended to the colonies by action 
of the chambers. But as has been intimated, these false impressions 
are due to the fact that Mr. Reinsch's book is not a systematic 
treatise — to the omissions made imperative by the form of the 
work, rather than to any lack of knowledge on the part of the author. 
Further, these slips, if slips they can be called, are few in number 
and cannot be said to be of great importance. 

Mr. Chailley-Bert's book is a plea for the adoption by the French 
of a colonial policy based on facts rather than on theories. The 
facts which he contends should be taken into account are that 
France has few, if any, colonies, in the sense of districts settled or 
capable of being settled by the French people, but has rather posses- 
sions in most cases occupied by the black or yellow races. As a 
consequence, he claims that the prevalent policy, which has been one 
of assimilation, as it has been called, should be abandoned and that 
France should definitely recognize that her mission as a colonizing 
power should be merely to govern subject races and direct their 
industries in such a way as to secure the greatest advantages for 
both the inhabitants of the colonies and those of the mother 
country. 

One cannot put down any of these three books without feeling 
how futile, how disastrous even, would be any attempt of the United 
States to treat the Filipinos as anything but a dependent race, which 
must for long years be denied any great share in the government of 
the islands apart from participating in local administration. Certainly 
the experience of France, England and Holland shows, on the one 
hand, that the grant to races similar in political capacity to the Fili- 
pinos of any great power of electing their officers other than local 
has been followed by most disastrous results, while, on the other 
hand, the adoption of what might seem to most Americans to be 
distinctly paternal and even despotic methods of government has, 
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where that government has not been corrupt and has been reason- 
ably regardful of native prejudices, been accompanied by incontest- 
able advantages both to the governors and the governed. 

F. J. Goodnow. 

The Development of Cabinet Government in England. By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 
300 pp. 

The central thread in all constitutional history is to be found in the 
relations between the executive and the legislature. They are the 
two chief organs of government. Through the one the rights and 
claims of those who are responsible for the continuous administra- 
tion of government find expression, while the other more or less clearly 
voices public opinion and the demands of society and makes them 
available in law. The greatest practical problem of government is 
to secure harmonious and progressive relations between these two 
organs ; from its solution comes the due limitation of executive dis- 
cretion on the one side and proper guarantees of civil liberty on the 
other. The system of cabinet government, particularly as developed 
in England, furnishes of course a classical example of one of the 
solutions of this question. 

Although the history of cabinet government in England has for 
more than half a century attracted the attention of multitudes of 
writers, the subject is by no means exhausted. One of the reasons 
for this is to be found in the fact that most of the writers have fixed 
their attention upon the system as perfected after 1832, and also 
upon the relations between the cabinet and the Parliament. The 
forms of the executive out of which the cabinet emerged, its slow 
growth in the eighteenth century, the relations of its parts with one 
another and of the whole with the kingly office, have not received so 
much notice. The cabinet as it was under the aristocratic system 
of the eighteenth century still affords ample material for original 
treatment, as does the executive function in general. 

Miss Blauvelt has performed a useful service by presenting in 
connected form the main facts in the history of cabinet government 
in England. In the preparation of the book she has used the corre- 
spondence, memoirs and biographies of the ministers concerned 
and the Parliamentary History. No attempt has been made to go 
beyond the printed and well-known sources relating to the subject. 
But these have been used with accuracy and judgment. More 



